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^Conestoga’s  PCB  storage  shed 
may  get  new  alarm  system 


By  Pat  Craton 

A storage  shed  which  houses 
PCBs  at  the  Doon  campus  could 
have  a new  monitoring  system 
installed  this  month. 

The  purchase  of  the  system  was 
to  be  discussed  July  31  at  a meet- 
ing of  representatives  of  ADT 
Securities  and  the  college  after  a 
false  alarm  was  set  off  on  June  26. 

Barry  Milner,  manager  of  physi- 
cal resources,  said  in  an  interview 
that  the  discussion  was  initiated  by 
ADT  Securities,  the  company  that 
supplies  the  system,  because  there 
is  now  a better  monitoring  system 
available. 

Milner  said  ADT  had  never 
before  made  the  college  aware  of 
any  problems  with  the  present  sys- 
tem and  as  far  as  the  college  was 
concerned,  there  was  no  cause  for 
concern.  “We’ve  had  some  mal- 
functions but  that  is  normal  with 
any  alarm  system.” 

Milner  said  the  change  to  the 
new  system  is  not  a result  of  the 
false  alarm  on  June  26,  but  is  nec- 
essary because  Bell  Canada  is 
removing  lines  which  the  present 
system  uses.  The  new  system, 
DVAC  Firewatch  system,  is  a 
modem-controlled  fire  and  burglar 


alarm  system,  Milner  said. 

Although  the  July  31  meeting 
was  to  find  out  more  about  the 
DVAC  Firewatch  system,  Milner 
said  it  does  not  run  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  present  system.  He 
said  the  college,  though,  will  want 
to  know  how  the  new  system  can 
be  tied  in  to  the  college’s  fire 
alarm  annunciated  panel  and  how 
it  can  be  monitored  from  there. 

Since  ADT  has  brought  up  the 
concerns  about  the  present  system 
and  is  offering  the  new  system  to 
the  college  for  consideration,  the 
company  is  prepared  to  install  the 
new  system  at  a comparable  rate, 
Milner  said. 

The  present  system  has  had  two 
malfunctions  in  the  past  five  years, 
which  is  a good  record,  Milner 
said,  considering  all  the  weather 
conditions  the  lines  have  to  endure 
and  the  number  of  things  that 
could  happen  to  set  off  a malfunc- 
tion. 

Asked  about  the  possible  conse- 
quences if  the  system  had  mal- 
functioned by  not  setting  off  the 
alarm  in  a real  emergency,  Milner 
said  there  is  another  detector  in  the 
shed  which  is  not  tied  to  the  alarm 
system.  This  acts  as  a back-up  for 
the  main  system  so  there  is  a very 


small  risk  that  such  a situation 
could  happen  without  an  alarm 
being  sounded. 

In  the  event  of  a PCB  spillage  or 
fire,  Kim  Radigan,  health  and 
safety  officer,  said  there  are  safety 
procedures  in  place.  These  proce- 
dures are  reviewed  annually  to 
make  sure  they  are  up-to-date. 
Lists  of  these  procedures  are  situ- 
ated in  the  storage  shed  and  in  sev- 
eral places  in  the  college.  These 
lists  tell  who  to  contact  and  what 
action  is  to  be  taken  and  by  whom. 

Radigan  said  all  PCB  sites  have 
to  meet  stringent  requirements  as 
set  out  by  the  local  fire  depart- 
ments and  the  Ministry  of  Energy 
and  Environment.  The  main 
requirement  is  to  have  adequate 
spill  containment  in  case  liquid 
PCB  gets  spilled.  Also,  there 
should  be  no  flammable  items 
stored  near  the  PCBs. 

Radigan  said  the  college’s  PCB 
shed  is  inspected  on  a regular 
basis  and  the  college  meets  all  the 
safety  requirements. 

The  storage  shed  which  is  locat- 
ed north  of  the  recreation  centre 
between  parking  lot  10  and  the 
wooded  area  could  have  its  new 
monitoring  system  installed  by 
August,  Milner  said. 


Out  in  the  cold  when  in  class? 


Don  Deitz,  with  XOG  general  contracting  steers  the  concrete 
outside  Door  1 July  31 . Paul  Coelho  rakes  the  concrete  into 
place.  (Photo  by  Lisa  Kloepfer) 


Laying  it  out 


Mix  of  old  and  new  technologies  cause  of  the  problem 


Dave  Putt,  Conestoga’s  director  of  physical  resources,  stands  beside  one  of  the  three  boilers  in  the 
power  house  that  are  part  of  Doon’s  central  heating  system.  Putt  said  only  two  boilers  are  needed 
but  one  is  kept  as  a back-up  in  case  of  a “catastrophic  event.”  (Photo  by  H6ifene  Beaulieu) 


By  H6ldne  Beaulieu 

Although  the  summer  of  1997 
has  been  pleasant  — hot  and 
sunny  one  day,  just  right  the  next 
— students  on  the  fourth  floor  of 
Doon’s  main  building  are  some- 
times found  sporting  sweatshirts 
or  goose  bumps. 

Dave  Putt,  director  of  physical 
resources,  said  it  is  difficult  to  get 
the  temperature  just  right  in  every 
room  at  the  college. 

Doon’s  mechanical  spine,  which 
houses  equipment  for  monitoring 
the  heating  and  cooling  system,  is 
a series  of  corridors  that  run  the 
length  of  the  main  building  and 
house  much  of  the  equipment 
needed  to  operate  and  monitor  the 
heating  system.  The  spine  consists 
of  pumps,  gauges,  fans,  countless 
numbers  of  valves  and  endless 
metres  of  wire. 

Putt  said  that  the  current  heating 
system  is  a marriage  of  two  tech- 
logies:  one  from  the  late- 1960s 
early- 1970s  that  was  installed 
when  die  college  was  being  built; 
the  other  from  an  upgrade  that  was 
done  through  a contract  with 
Honeywell  Ltd.  in  the  mid-1990s. 

Initially,  said  Putt,  the  central 
heating  and  chiller  systems  used 
units  called  constant-volume 
boxes  to  monitor  the  temperature 


in  the  rooms  of  the  main  building. 

“If  a thermostat  in  an  area  indi- 
cated a need  for  heat,  the  fan  for 
that  area  (which  propels  the  warm 
or  cool  air  through  ducts  that  run 
into  every  room)  would  come  on 


full  and  provide  all  rooms  in  the 
area  with  the  same  amount  of  air 
and  heat  regardless  of  whether 
they  all  needed  it.” 

Putt  said  there  are  probably 
about  20  of  these  fans  throughout 


the  building  ranging  in  size  from 
20  to  100  horse  power. 

Essentially,  said  Putt,  it  was 
found  that  by  the  early  to  mid- 
1990s  the  heating  system  was 
badly  in  need  of  an  upgrade  to 


help  the  college  conserve  energy. 
The  job,  however,  couldn’t  be 
completed  without  major  capital 
expenditure. 

Enter  Honeywell. 

Putt  said  in  1994,  Honeywell 
developed  a plan  to  upgrade  the 
existing  system  without  any  cost 
to  the  college  and  to  meet  the  ener- 
gy conservation  objective.  They 
designed  and  funded  a project 
which  allows  the  college  to  pay  for 
it  over  a period  of  6 1/2  years 
through  a guaranteed  cost-savings 
contract.  (For  details  of  the  agree- 
ment, see  Contract  with  Honey- 
well proves  beneficial,  page  2.) 

The  project  called  for  variable  air 
volume  boxes  (VAVs)  to  be 
installed  in  strategic  places 
throughout  the  main  building.  The 
VAVs  act  in  combination  with 
additional  thermostats  and  monitor 
the  temperature  in  small  clusters 
of  rooms. 

Variable  speed  drives  (VSD) 
were  also  installed  to  the  motors  of 
the  fans.  In  doing  so.  Putt  said, 
fans  now  come  on  gradually  and 
speed  up  or  slow  down  according 
to  the  demands  for  air  as  deter- 
mined by  the  VAV  and  the  VSD 
for  the  area  being  served. 

“That  gave  us  more  control,”  said 
Putt.' 

see  Students,  page  2 


System 
better  but 
not  perfect 

...continued  from  page  1 

But,  he  admits,  the  system 
isn’t  perfect.  “You  can’t  take 
brand-new  technology  and  old 
technology  and  hope  they’re 
going  to  work  at  100  per  cent 
but,  we’ve  got  definite 
improvements. 

“The  problem  is,”  said  Putt, 
“we  may  still  have,  say,  five 
rooms  monitored  by  one  con- 
trol. So  instead  of,  say,  20 
rooms,  we’ll  now  have  five  in 
a cluster.  If  four  of  them  are 
full  of  people  generating  their 
own  heat  and  the  fifth  room 
has  only  two  people  in  it,  the 
fifth  room  may  be  calling  for 
heat  but  the  other  four  rooms 
won’t  need  it  and  might 
become  too  hot.  We  still  don’t 
have  individual  room  control.” 
Putt  said  installing  individual 
room  control  units  throughout 
the  college  would  have  pushed 
the  upgrade  well  beyond  the 
$2  million  Honeywell  charged 
for  the  project. 

“To  replace  the  whole  sys- 
tem, new  high-efficiency 
motors,  ducting,  sensors,  a 
VAV  in  every  room  and  a VSD 
on  every  system,  we  were 
looking  at  $10  million  for  this 
building,”  said  Putt. 

However,  the  improvements 
have  had  a positive  impact  for 
the  college. 

“We  get  better  control  of  the 
temperature,”  said  Putt,  “and 
we’ve  reduced  our  energy 
costs.” 


International  studies 

Chinese  group  studies  training  programs 


Members  of  the  Chinese  study  group  and  Conestoga's  represents. Back left - ^ Chang  Lin, 
Xin-Da  Guag,  Li  Chwh  Lian,  David  Liu,  Liu  Shuyi,  Bai  Fu  Zhen  Lizhu  g . 
Front  from  left  — Joseph  Brookman,  associate  director  of  international  studies,  Zhao  Xi  Xian,  An 
Di ii  i ion  Carnlun  nnrtnpnn  Huana  Su  Len.  Hans  Zawada,  LiuYaoTing.  (Photo  by  lanS. Palmer) 


By  Pat  Craton 

A Chinese  group  was  recently  at 
Conestoga  for  a week  learning 
about  designing  effective  training 
for  vocational  programs. 

The  group  of  10  educators  and 
administrators  from  various  elec- 
tric colleges  in  Heilongjiang 
province  was  at  the  college  from 
July  28  to  Aug.  1. 

During  the  week,  the  Chinese 
attended  seminars  led  by  Carolyn 
Dudgeon,  manager  of  alternative 
curriculum  delivery  methodolo- 
gies. It  also  included  George 
Woods,  professor  in  the  electrical 
engineering  program  and  Hans 
Zawada,  chair  of  the  technology, 
trades  and  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram. 

Dudgeon  said  each  morning  of 
the  week  the  group  attended  semi- 
nars from  9:30  a.m.  to  noon.  The 
seminars  were  about  designing 
training  programs  and  included 
such  topics  as  participant  expecta- 
tions, determining  training  needs 
and  how  to  translate  those  training 
needs  into  vocational  programs, 
designing  effective  methods  for 
evaluating  training  and  a seminar 
about  the  future  directions  of  train- 
ing design  and  its  delivery. 

Woods  said  he  and  Zawada 
talked  to  the  group  about  pro- 
grams at  Conestoga’s  Detweiler 
Centre.  Woods  said  the  group’s 
questions  were  mainly  about  how 
the  college  developed  its  programs 
and  how  it  works  with  industry  to 
prepare  students  for  jobs.  The 
Chinese  were  also  interested  in 
course  content  and  methods  of 
evaluation. 


Woods  and  Zawada  also 
explained  how  the  technician, 
technology,  certificate  and  diplo- 
ma programs  differ  from  one 
another.  Woods  said. 

After  the  morning  seminars,  the 
Chinese  went  on  tours  in  the  after- 
noons to  visit  various  electric 
power  stations  to  look  at  their 


facilities  and  methods  of  opera- 
tion. These  tours  included  visits  to 
companies  such  as  the  North 
Waterloo  Hydro,  Detweiler 
Distribution  Centre  in  Kitchener 
and  the  Nanticoke  Power  Station 
near  Simcoe. 

The  intrepreter  for  the  Chinese 
was  David  Liu  of  Toronto  who 


was  hired  by  the  college  for  the 
week.  Joseph  Brookman,  associate 
director  of  the  international  educa- 
tion office,  said  Liu  has  done  con- 
sulting work  for  the  college  in  the 
past. 

The  Chinese  stayed  at  the 
Rodeway  Suites  during  their 
week-long  stay. 


Contract  with 
Honeywell 
proves  beneficial 


By  H6l&ne  Beaulieu 

{S,  / x / * * 

Dave  Putt,  director  of  physical 
resources,  said  he  considers  the 
contract  Conestoga  has  with 
Honeywell  Ltd.  a win-win  situa- 
tion. 

In  1994,  Honeywell  developed 
a plan  to  upgrade  the  27-year- 
old  central  heating  and  chiller 
system  to  help  the  college  save 
energy  and  cost  nothing  at  all  to 
implement. 

Putt  said  Honeywell  put  for- 
ward all  the  money  for  the  $2- 
million  upgrade  — half  of 
which  went  to  refitting  the  light 
fixtures  on  campus.  The  money 
paid  for  the  expense  of 
installing  all  the  new  pieces  as 
well  as  the  labor  necessary  for 
the  upgrade. 

As  part  of  the  agreement,  said 
Putt,  Honeywell  guaranteed  that 
the  cost  savings  to  the  college 
would  pay  for  the  contract  in  a 
maximum  of  6 1/2  years. 

“So  it’s  a win-win  situation,” 
said  Putt.  “If  we  save  more  than 
expected,  we  can  either  take  the 
money  and  use  it  for  the  college, 
or  we  can  use  it  to  pay  down  the 
up-front  funding  and  get  the 


contract  paid  in  six  years,  five 
years,  whatever.” 

The  other  half  of  the  energy- 
saving  upgrade  involved  refit- 
ting all  the  fluorescent  light 
fixtures  — something,  accord- 
ing to  Putt,  the  college  had 
already  begun  working  on. 

Under  the  contract,  Honeywell 
retrofitted  all  light  fixtures  to 
use  two  32-watt  tubes  instead  of 
three  40-watt  tubes.  The  con- 
tractors also  changed  die  reflec- 
tors behind  the  tubes. 

“So  with  two  tubes  you  get  the 
same  light  output  and  a better 
color  spectrum  than  with  three 
tubes,”  said  Putt.  “Saving  eight 
watts  every  tube  doesn’t  sound 
like  a lot,  but  we  have  thousands 
and  thousands  of  tubes,”  he 
said. 

Putt  said  there  aren’t  any  con- 
cerns about  not  getting  the  con- 
tract paid.  Currently,  he  said,  the 
college  is  spending  $250,000 
less  on  energy  than  it  used  to. 

“If  they  don’t  get  the  savings 
anticipated  and  it  takes  seven  or 
eight  or  nine  years  to  pay  for  it, 
tough  luck,”  he  said.  “They  pay 
for  it  It’s  a guaranteed  pay-back 
period.” 


Guelph  campus 

Application  centre  rents  space 


By  Tony  Kobilnyk 

Previously  vacant  rooms  at 
Conestoga’s  Guelph  campus  are 
now  being  used  by  the  Ontario 
College  Application  Centre,  said 
Kevin  Mullan,  vice-president  of 
finance  for  the  college. 

The  application  service,  only  two 
blocks  east  of  the  Guelph  campus 
on  Speedvale  Avenue,  was  created 
by  Ontario  colleges  to  receive, 
process  and  distribute  applications 
for  admission  to  the  25  colleges  in 
the  province,  Mullan  said. 

The  rooms  were  offered  to  the 
application  service  once  the  col- 
lege learned  there  was  a need  for 
them  to  acquire  more  storage 
space,  he  said. 

Dead  records 

The  service  currently  occupies 
three  rooms  of  the  Guelph  campus 
and  stores  mostly  dead  records 
there.  Dead  records,  Mullan  said, 
are  records  which  are  not  accessed 
on  a daily  basis. 

The  service  also  uses  the  rooms 
for  storing  promotional  materials 
and  to  prepare  mailings  to  appli- 
cants, he  said. 

The  lease  time  depends  on  how 
long  the  service  requires  the  space 
as  the  rental  agreement  is  on  a 
month-to-month  basis,  he  said. 
Renting  the  space  to  the  applica- 


tion service  is  ideal,  Mullan  said, 
because  the  use  is  very  non-inva- 
sive  and  is  complementary  to  the 
college  function.  The  revenue  gen- 
erated will  help  to  offset  some  of 
the  physical  plant  costs  at  that 
location,  he  said. 

Mullan  said  there  has  been  some 
discussion  about  having  the  appli- 
cation centre  move  its  operation 
into  the  Guelph  campus  but  no 
definite  plans  have  been  brought 


“At  the  height  of  the 
program,  about  $7  million 
was  being  funded  to 
Conestoga.” 

Kevin  Mullan, 
Conestoga  College’s 
vice-president  of  finance 


up.  He  said  the  service  has  a lease 
at  its  current  location  which 
doesn’t  expire  until  sometime  next 
year. 

Empty  rooms  appeared  at  the 
Guelph  campus  once  programs 
such  as  materials  management  and 
general  business  were  moved  to 
Doon  campus  after  the  completion 
of  the  business  wing,  Mullan  said. 


The  Canada-Ontario  Labor  Force 
development  agreement  was  also 
being  delivered  at  the  Guelph 
campus,  but  the  agreement  was 
not  renewed  last  year,  Mullan  said. 

Labor  force  agreement 

The  program  was  for  retraining 
unemployed  workers  and  provided 
mostly  certificate  programs,  those 
which  last  less  than  52  weeks,  to 
students. 

Mullan  said  such  programs 
would  include  English  as  a second 
language,  general  academic 
upgrading  and  skills  training  in 
programs  such  as  welding  and  car- 
pentry. 

“At  the  height  of  the  program, 
about  $7  million  was  being  fund- 
ed to  Conestoga,”  Mullan  said. 

Modifications  to  the  Futures  pro- 
gram have  also  created  a vacancy, 
he  said.  Futures  is  an  employment 
program  aimed  at  16-  to  22-year- 
olds,  he  said.  Conestoga,  along 
with  other  community  agencies, 
used  to  deliver  the  pre-emploj^^ 
ment  preparation  at  the  Guel^^^ 
campus  and  also  monitor  the  stu- 
dent placements,  he  said. 

The  provincial  government 
decided  to  have  the  agencies  deliv- 
er the  pre-employment  prepara- 
tion, Mullan  said,  and  now 
Conestoga  only  handles  the  place- 
ment monitoring. 
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Continuing  education  offers  87  new  fall  courses 


By  Shawn  Leonard 

Conestoga  College  is  offering  87 
new  courses  through  the  continu- 
ing education  department  in 
September,  in  addition  to  the 
courses  that  have  been  offered  in 
the  past. 

With  over  15  different  locations 
of  study,  continuing  education  will 
be  holding  evening  and  weekend 
courses  on  all  its  campuses,  as 
well  as  in  other  places  such  as 
Clinton. 

I College  president  John  Tibbits, 
in  the  new  continuing  education 
course  book,  said  Conestoga  is 
here  to  help  students  make  the 
most  of  their  opportunities. 


“In  the  world  of  adult  education,” 
stated  Tibbits,  “you  set  your  goals 
and  pursue  them,  you  give  value  to 
your  education.” 

Adult  education  is 
designed  to  improve 
job  skills,  to  increase 
employment  oppor- 
tunities and  to  allow 
adults  to 
towards  a certificate 
or  diploma. 

Continuing  educa- 
tion has  added  sever- 
al new  computer  courses,  cooking 
classes  and  business  courses. 

There  are  also  new  courses  in 
Christmas-related  classes,  dance 
classes  and  financial  manage- 


ment classes. 

To  register  for  a course  through 
continuing  education,  there  are 
three  options. 


Students  can  register  through 
mail  or  fax  by  completing  the  reg- 
istration form  in  the  continuing 
education  booklet  and  providing 
payment  information. 


Continuing  education  has  drop 
boxes  on  campus  where  students 
can  submit  their  completed  regis- 
tration forms  along  with  a cheque, 
money  order  or  credit 
card  information. 

The  third  registration 
option  will  be  in  effect 
starting  Aug.  18. 
Students  can  enrol  for 
courses  in  person  at  the 
registar’s  office  in  the 
student  client  services 
building  during  regular 
business  hours. 

If  registration  does  not  occur  in 
person,  enrolment  will  be  con- 
firmed by  mail  or  telephone. 

If  the  course  the  student  has 


With  over  1 5 different  locations  of  study, 
continuing  education  will  be  holding  evening 
work  and  weekend  courses  on  all  its  campuses,  as 
well  as  in  other  places  such  as  Clinton. 


enrolled  in  is  full,  as  long  as  an 
alternative  course  choice  has  been 
indicated,  the  student  will  be  reg- 
istered for  the  alternative  choice. 

If  the  student  is  placed  on  a wait- 
ing list,  the  student  will  be  con- 
tacted through  the  register’s  office 
when  space  becomes  available. 
The  student  then  has  48  hours  to 
register  for  the  course. 

For  more  information  about 
courses  offered  through  continu- 
ing education,  students  can  contact 
the  continuing  education  office  by 
calling  the  Doon  campus  at  (519) 
748-5220,  ext.  656:  in  the  Guelph 
area  call  (519)  763-9525,  ext.  656; 
in  the  Stratford-New  Hamburg 
area  call  (519)  662-2530,  ext.656. 


Lockers  to  be  issued  by  mail 
to  returning  fall  term  students 


By  Rebecca  Eby 

A pilot  project  has  been  launched 
which  will  give  Conestoga  stu- 
dents little  say  as  to  where  their 
lockers  are  located  in  upcoming 
terms. 

Marilyn  D’ Mellow,  clerical  sup- 
port for  campus  administration, 
said  locker  notices  will  be  sent  by 
mail  to  students  returning  in 
September  instead  of  being  issued 
the  first  week  of  school  when  stu- 
dents might  specify  which  lockers 
they  prefer. 

“In  the  past,  we’ve  had  a lot  of 
changes,”  said  D ’Mellow,  regard- 
ing students  standing  in  line  to 
request  lockers  beside  their  friends 
or  at  a location  other  than  their 
assigned  postion. 

However,  switching  is  not  possi- 
ble with  the  more  administratively 
efficient  mailing  system  and  more 
static  locker  assignments,  she  said. 

“It  would  be  too  chaotic  to 
change  things  around  just  for  the 
sake  of  convenience.” 

The  basic  method  for  organizing 
locker  assignments  will  go 
unchanged. 

D ’Mellow  said  the  special  needs 
department  gives  her  a list  of  stu- 
dents with  needs  that  might  dictate 
which  lockers  they  can  and 
cannot  use. 


Generally,  students  are  issued 
lockers  in  their  program  areas. 

D ’Mellow  said  if  there  are  more 
students  than  lockers  for  a specific 
area,  as  often  occurs  in  the  busi- 
ness section,  the  overflow  runs 
into  the  next  closest  area. 

“It’s  very  important  that 
students  keep  the  lockers 
assigned  to  them  and  not 
take  lockers  they  feel 
are  free.” 

Marilyn  D’ Mellow,  clerical 
support  for  campus 
administration 

She  said  she  tries  to  keep  the 
changeover  of  lockers  to  a mini- 
mum by  having  students  keep  the 
same  lockers  all  year  with  new 
locker  assignments  going  out  at 
the  beginning  of  each  academic 
year. 

“We  go  with  a clean  slate  in 
September,”  she  said. 

With  approximately  4,400  lock- 
ers on  campus,  D’Mellow  said, 
there  has  not  been  a shortage  of 
space. 

“So  far  we’ve  been  able  to  acco- 


modate all  the  students.” 

She  said  students  who  decide  to 
switch  lockers  on  their  own  might 
cause  problems  because  her 
records  still  show  the  new  locker 
is  open  and  she  might  assign  it  to 
an  incoming  student. 

“It  is  very  important  that  students 
keep  the  lockers  assigned  to  them 
and  not  take  lockers  they  feel  are 
free,”  she  said. 

If  a security  officer  discovers  a 
locker  that  should  be  vacant  is 
occupied,  a blue  slip  will  be  stuck- 
to  the  locker  asking  the  student  to 
remove  all  belongings. 

If  the  warning  is  not  complied 
with  after  24  hours,  security  can 
cut  the  lock,  bag  the  belongings 
and  put  the  bag  in  storage  for 
about  six  months. 

Bob  Gilberds,  security  supervi- 
sor at  Conestoga  College, 
said  after  the  items  from  the 
locker  are  taken  by  security,  “we 
keep  them  in  storage  for  a 
little  while,  then  auction  them 
off  if  there’s  anything  worth 
selling.” 

Gilberds  said  he  didn’t  have  any 
run-ins  with  the  student  occupants 
of  about  300  lockers  which 
security  emptied  this  teim  because 
he’s  just  doing  his  job.  “They’re 
the  ones  doing  what  they’re  not 
supposed  to  do,”  he  said. 


Four  new  computer  courses  aim 
at  upgrading  student  Internet  skills 


By  Shawn  Leonard 

Four  of  the  87  new  courses  avail- 
able this  fall  through  the  continu- 
ing education  department  will  be 
Internet  related. 

David  Stewart,  director  of  con- 
tinuing education,  said  the  com- 
puter courses  will  help  students  in 
upgrading  their  skills  to  match  the 
requirements  of  the  modem  office 
environment. 

The  prerequisite  for  the  Internet 
courses  is  any  Internet  related 
course  or  equivalent  knowledge. 
^Ihe  Internet  graphics  of  on-line 
^esentations  course  teaches  how 
to  create  personalized  buttons, 
backgrounds,  bars,  pictures,  and 
computer  animation  using  ready- 
available  software  tools  including 
several  downloaded  from  the  Web 
itself.  Design  elements  will  also 
be  discussed,  including  the  use  of 
color  and  techniques  in  combining 


text  with  graphics.  The  course  is 
offered  for  Oct.  26. 

The  Internet  job  search  course 
teaches  students  how  to  find  a job 

The  prerequisite  for  the 
Internet  courses  is  any 
Internet  related  course  or 
equivalent  knowledge. 


on  the  Internet. 

Topics  include  how  to  do  local 
searches,  effective  use  of  newspa- 
per advertising,  job  indices, 
provincial  job  markets,  on-line 
recruiters,  posting  resumes  on  the 
Internet,  U.S.  and  overseas  job 
markets,  newsgroups,  and  on-line 
postings  by  individual  companies. 
The  course  is  offered  on  Sept.  21, 
Oct.  18  and  Nov.  22. 

The  Internet-marketing  strategies 


on  the  world  wide  Web  course 
cover  the  correct  method  of  using 
the  Internet.  The  course  teaches 
how  to  determine  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  Web  sites,  selecting 
an  image  for  Web  sites,  evaluating 
the  success  of  other  Web  sites, 
adding  value  to  Web  sites,  finan- 
cial transactions  on  the  Internet, 
integrating  Web  sites  with  other 
business  practices  and  managing 
the  students  own  Web  sites.  The 
course  is  offered  on  Oct.  4. 

The  Internet  research  course 
teaches  students  how  to  discover 
valuable  research  information.  The 
course  shows  where  information 
regarding  academic  research  is 
located,  journalistic  ambitions,  on- 
the-job  requirements,  precise  tech- 
nical work  and  general 
information.  The  course  is  offered 
on  Sept.  27,  Nov.  15  and  Dec.  6. 

All  Internet  courses  are  one-day 
courses  at  the  cost  of  $55. 
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Smoke-free  Entrances 

As  a result  of  concerns  from  various  college  students, 
employees  and  visitors,  the  following  entrances  are 
designated  smoke-free  effective  August  18,  1997. 

* Doors  #1  and  #5 

* Doon  Main  building  (front) 

* Student/Client  Services  building 

* front  entrance  (beside  Parking  Lot  #8) 

Please  watch  for  the  signs  and  refrain  from  smoking  at  threse 
entrances. 

Smoking  continues  to  be  permitted  at: 

Doors  #2,  #3  and  #4  at  the  front  of  the  Doon  Main 
building 

S the  many  entrances  at  the  back  of  the  building 

■S the  back  entrance  of  the  Student/Client  Services 
building. 
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Belching:  an  indoor  activity 


Depending  where 
you  happen  to 
momentarily  be  plant- 
ed on  this  globe,  you 
will  generaly  adhere  to 
that  society’s  standards 
of  decency,  acceptabil- 
ity and  appropriate- 
ness. 

Though  the  issue  does 

not  highly  impact  our  moral  condiditon 
and  is  trite  compared  to  the  burden  of 
issues  influencing  our  existence,  my  sub- 
ject here  has  various  cultural  signifi- 
cances. 

The  matter  may  disgust  some  and  cause 
others  to  shake  their  heads,  but  I address 
it  because  it  has  occassionaly  been  the 
subject  of  an  undue  amount  of  discussion 
among  various  of  my  peer  groups. 

The  topic  is  the  release  of  gaseous  sub- 
stances into  the  atmosphere  via  the 
human  oral  cavity. 

My  Korean  friend  assures  me  that  in 
many  Oriental  countries,  belching  is 
acceptable  when  practised  by  men.  It’s  as 
natural  as  breathing. 

How  wise  they  can  be.  The  buildup  of 
gases  within  the  human  body  and  the 
need  for  their  escape  is  a normal  biologi- 
cal process,  and  in  this  politically  correct 
country  of  ours,  it  occurs  in  both  men  and 
women. 

However,  perhaps  a few  ground  rules 
should  be  laid  before  we  turn  into  what 
western  civilization  would  consider  an 
obnoxiously  rude  and  barbaric  society. 

Burping  is  not  always  an  appropriate 
vehicle  for  expression.  Thus,  I present 
tips  on  burping  etiquette. 

Some  people  suggest  out  of  doors  is  the 
proper  surroundings  for  burping.  I dis- 
agree. 


Outside  is  not  the  most  natural  environ- 
ment for  belching,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
prohibited  there. 

The  instigation  for  burping  is  often  eat- 
ing or  drinking,  and  these  activities  most 
frequently  occur  indoors.  Since  running 
outside  every  time  you  need  to  burp  is 
inconvenient,  bringing  up  wind  inside  is 
acceptable  if  in  the  proper  company. 

In  the  presence  of  someone  who  is 
utterly  offended  by  it,  respect  must  be 
enacted  and  unless  unavoidable,  the  urge 
to  burp  must  be  suppressed. 

If  the  person  would  be  only  mildly 
offended  and  would  continue  to  love  you 
anyway,  it’s  occassionaly  acceptable. 

If  you’re  isolated,  let  ‘er  rip. 


Whenever  you  decide  to  release  the 
pressure,  don’t  do  it  in  closed  quarters  in 
the  company  of  someone  else,  unless  you 
have  a plan  by  which  to  evade  an 
attempted  murder  charge.  Depending 
what  items  are  floating  in  your  digestive 
tract  at  the  moment  of  ignition,  the  blow 
could  prove  fatal. 

If  you  experience  difficulty  burping, 
don’t  panic.  Over  time,  it  becomes  easier 
to  exude  quality  burps. 

But  be  forewarned.  If  done  excessively, 
belching  can  transform  into  a monstrous- 
ly ugly  habit  of  burping  unintentionally. 

Yet,  if  practised  with  discretion  and 
caution,  the  burping  experience  can  be 
relieving,  enjoyable  and  even  amusing. 


Gen  Xers  find  their  own  success 


Generation  X.  The 
term  brings  to 
mind  slackers,  aimless 
youths  who  grew  up  in 
the  shadow  of  the  baby 
boom  and  felt  the  pre- 
vious generation  had 
given  them  a raw  deal. 
They  felt  they  would 
be  stuck  in  dead-end 
“McJobs”  over  the  course  of  their  lives. 
Beck’s  Loser  was  their  song,  Beavis  and 
Butthead  were  their  icons.  They  were  a 
generation  with  more  anti-heroes,  like 
Kurt  Cobain,  than  role  models. 
“Whatever”  was  their  slogan.  That  is 
Generation  X.  Or,  at  least  that  was  the 
image  of  Generation  X in  the  early  ’90s. 

Official  sources  didn’t  help  matters. 
Running  around,  like  Chicken  Little  who 
thought  the  sky  was  falling,  saying, 
“There  are  no  jobs.  There  are  no  jobs.” 
This  was  a generation  whose  future 
looked  bleak. 

Fast  forward  to  1997.  Gen  X is  on  the 
move.  They’re  finding  success.  What’s 
more,  they’re  finding  it  doing  it  on  their 
own  and  their  way. 

Case  in  point:  a 20-something  conve- 


nience store  clerk  wrote  and  shot  a film 
after  hours  at  his  job  site.  Shot  in  black 
and  white  and  with  budget  under 
$30,000,  Clerks  became  an  award  winner 
and  a cult  classic.  Now  26,  director- 
screenwriter  Kevin  Smith  has  two  more 
films  to  his  credit  ( Mall  Rats  and 
Chasing  Amy)  and  is  currently  working 
on  the  script  to  Superman  Lives?,  devel- 
oping a television  series  and  will  start 
shooting  his  next  film,  a religious  satire, 
next  year. 

Another  case:  Dineh  Morajeh,  two 
years  ago,  was  a pre-med  student.  On  a 
whim  she  started  Hard  Candy,  a cosmet- 
ics company.  Last  year,  Hard  Candy 
grossed  $10  million  and  this  year’s  pro- 
jected sales  are  $25  million. 

One  need  not  look  south  of  the  border 
to  find  Gen  X success  stories,  however. 
Take  the  case  of  two  McGill  master  of 
arts  graduates  who,  in  1 992  at  the  age  of 
24,  started  a short  fiction  magazine  in  a 
Toronto  basement  office  with  $800.  The 
pair  are  Evan  Solomon  (host  of  the  CBC 
Newsworld  techno  show  Futureworld ) 
and  Andrew  Heintzman.  The  publication, 
now  a successful  Gen  X techno  maga- 
zine, is  Shift.  Commenting  on  the  change 


in  focus,  Solomon,  in  the  July  1 edition 
of  Maclean’s  magazine  said,  “What  hap- 
pened with  Shift  was  that  it  became  a 
response  to  the  question,  ‘Will  someone 
take  the  story  of  the  post-baby  boom  seri- 
ously?”’ 

Gen  X,  the  generation  which  grew  up 
with  a host  of  government  scandals,  has 
a distrust  of  authority  and  has  taken  the 
do-it-yourself  spirit  (“no  one  is  going  to 
look  out  for  me  but  me”)  to  heart.  Even 
so,  according  to  the  New  American 
Dream  study  reported  in  the  July  7 issue 
of  Time,  Gen  X is  more  optimistic  than 
their  baby  boomer  predecessors.  For 
instance,  96  per  cent  of  Gen  Xers  agree 
with  the  statement  “I’m  sure  that  some- 
day I will  get  what  I want  in  life,”  while 
92  per  cent  of  boomers  agree.  Given  the 
statement  “If  I had  to  start  over,  I would 
do  things  differently,”  59  per  cent  of  Gen 
Xers  agreed  versus  71  per  cent  for 
boomers. 

So,  Gen  X has  bounced  back  and  suc- 
ceeded on  their  own,  in  their  own  way. 

Perhaps  the  Eddie  Bauer  shopping  bag 
slogan  says  it  all  for  Gen  Xers,  “Never 
confuse  having  a career  with  having  a 
life.”  It  appears  they  have  both. 
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summer  that  makes 
fools  of  men  and  women.  Hot 
weather,  impatience  and  traf- 
fic combine  to  make  people 
do  silly  things. 

Highways,  once  efficient 
and  organized,  become 
vehicular  mayhem.  Sheer 
volume  has  people  careening 
from  lane  to  lane,  determined 
to  get  beyond  the  hundreds  of  cars  stretched  for- 
ever before  them.  Others  prefer  to  glare  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  car  ahead,  positioning  themselves 
just  inches  away  from  the  bumper,  sure  somehow 
that  this  tactical  maneuver  will  move  the  traffic 
along  just  that  much  faster.  Gently  applying  your 
brakes  at  an  unexpected  moment  helps  discour- 
age such  intimacy  (though  sometimes  it  has  the 
opposite  effect  and  you  might  find  your  car  s 
interior  illuminated  with  the  glare  of  high 
beams). 

There  are  also  those  drivers  who  attempt  to 
merge  into  heavy  traffic,  oblivious  to  the  cars 
whizzing  by.  No  signal  is  provided  to  warn  of 
their  imminent  integration;  they  just  gently  lurch 
into  the  desired  lane.  Victimized  cars  brake  vio- 
lently or  swerve  sideways,  causing  further  ripples 
of  distress  among  the  cars. 

This  domino  effect  rules  the  highway.  A police 
car,  an  accident  or  a stupid  move  further  along 
the  road  will  affect  your  car  long  before  you 
arrive  at  the  scene.  Continual  waves  of  stop-and- 
go  traffic  flow  down  the  highway  every  Friday 
and  Sunday  afternoon,  making  for  an  uneven, 
unsettling  ride. 

This  ripple  effect  is  also  found  on  the  water, 
where  equally  inane  people  are  influenced  by  the 
summer’s  sun.  Lakes  are  dotted  with  buoys  and 
speed  limits,  but  some  boaters  seem  unconcerned 
with  the  presence  and  purpose  of  these  markers. 
People  charge  through  rivers,  their  huge  wakes 
cascading  towards  nearby  watercraft,  almost 
engulfing  them.  Other  boaters  obey  no  rules  and 
pass  on  the  left  or  on  the  right,  or  assume  you 
will  slow  down  so  they  can  cross  your  path  with- 
out ramming  you. 

Summer  also  sees  annoying  little  people  on 
their  annoying  little  Jet  Skis  veering  about  the 
lake,  cleverly  jumping  over  waves  or  following 
each  other  in  circles.  These  buzzing  machines 
make  the  most  unpleasant  noise  when  they  pop 
out  of  the  water,  and  the  lake’s  serenity  is  soon 
gone. 

Equally  enjoyable  are  the  ocean-going  boats 
which  have  recently  appeared,  for  no  reason 
other  than  to  impress,  on  the  lakes.  The  noise  of 
these  beasts  is  deafening  when  they  pass  by,  even 
kilometres  away,  destroying  the  peace. 

Despite  these  bitter  moments,  I adore  the  sum- 
mer, and  I myself  am  certainly  not  immune  to 
acts  of  impatience.  But  the  need  for  more  signs 
indicating  the  rules  of  the  road,  and  the  need  for 
stricter  boat  licensing,  is  obvious.  Too  many  peo- 
ple are  disturbing,  or  risking,  the  lives  of  others. 


Spoke  welcomes 
your  comments 
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Waterloo  Park  remains  popular  throughout  the  years 


GONE  FISHING 
LEFT  — Anthony 
Nuber  fishes  in 
Waterloo  Park  while 
Zack  Lapointe  shows 
off  his  catch  in  the 
background. 

DINNERTIME 
BELOW  — Pauline 
Moore  helps  her 
daughter  Melanie 
feed  the  ponies  in 
Waterloo  Park  as  her 
other  daughter  Jayne 
looks  on. 

(Photos  by  Ian  S.  Palmer) 


By  Anita  Filevski 

In  1890,  the  City  of  Waterloo  puchased 
the  24-hectare  farm  of  pioneer  Jacob  Eby 
for  $4,500  to  build  a public  park. 

The  following  year,  construction  began, 
and  soon  the  farm,  named  West  Side  Park, 
boasted  a sports  field  and  a track. 

Now,  more  than  100  years  later,  much  of 
the  park  has  changed,  along  with  its  name, 
and  most  of  its  historical  features  are 
gone. 

However,  Waterloo  Park,  as  it  is  now 
known,  still  attracts  local  patrons  with  its 
animal  displays,  numerous  playgrounds, 
modem  water  facilities  and  springtime 
festivals. 

Jim  Zuber,  Waterloo  Park  co-ordinator, 
said  the  idea  for  the  park  came  from  a 
park  commissioner  in  the  late  1800s,  who 
thought  the  growing  metropolis  of  Berlin, 
now  Kitchener,  needed  a central  recre- 
ation area. 

Zuber  said  different  sites  were  looked  at, 
but  the  Eby  farm  was  chosen  because  of 
its  vicinity  to  manufacturers  and  to  Silver 
Lake.  Also,  Eby’s  land  was  well-struc- 
tured. 

“The  land  is  tiered  so  people  can  sit  at 
different  levels,”  Zuber  said,  “like  a natu- 
ral amphitheatre.” 

Although  the  main  bandstand  and  the 
greenhouses  are  gone,  Zuber  pointed  out 
that  some  of  the  old  park  is  still  visible. 
Take,  for  example,  the  park’s  main 
entrance  gate  on  Young  Street.  It’s  a repli- 
ca of  the  one  originally  built  as  a tribute  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  he  said. 

Over  the  years,  the  park’s  size  has  also 
changed.  The  additional  west  side  of  the 
park  was  purchased  in  the  late  1960s, 
Zuber  said,  and  increased  the  park’s  area 
to  44.4  hectares. 

But  other  things  haven’t  changed  as 
much.  Early  on,  one  of  Waterloo  Park’s 
most  popular  attractions  came  in  the  form 
of  exotic  animals,  such  as  bears,  cougars 


and  lynx. 

“The  Lions  Club  centennial  project  in 
1967  had  a lot  of  money  to  put  the  area 
back  together,”  Zuber  said,  referring  to  the 
park’s  decision  to  house  such  exotic  ani- 
mals. 

But  after  20  years  of  operation,  and  with 
animal  rights  activists  becoming  more 
vocal  in  the  1980s,  the  focus  of  the  park’s 
publicity  became  the  animal  displays  and 
the  park’s  inability  to  provide  adequate 
care. 

“The  animals  couldn’t  be  cared  for  prop- 
erly,” said  Zuber.  “Now  we  have  more 
domestic  animals,  like  goats,  pigs,  ponies 
and  cows.” 

Zuber  said  this  gives  people  who  would- 
n’t ordinarily  come  in  contact  with  such 
animals  a chance  to  see  them  up  close. 

The  park  currently  holds  30  animals, 
which  are  either  bought  from  the  stock- 
yards  or  donated  by  residents. 

“We  also  make  arrangements,”  Zuber 
said,  “like  with  a local  emu  farmer.” 

The  emus  are  brought  to  Waterloo  Park 
on  a seasonal  basis  and  all  costs  of  raising 
them  are  covered  by  the  park.  When  the 
season  is  over,  the  farmer  takes  the  emus 
back.  There  is  no  purchase,  Zuber  said, 
but  at  least  people  get  to  see  the  animals. 

In  addition  to  the  mini-zoo,  the  park  also 
features  a couple  of  baseball  diamonds 
and  a soccer  field. 

Waterloo  Park  is  also  home  to  such 
events  as  the  Manulife  Ride  for  Heart,  the 
Sounds  of  Summer  music  festival,  the 
walkathons  for  juvenile  diabetes  and  mul- 
tiple sclerosis,  as  well  as  many  annual 
corporate  fund-raisers,  Zuber  said. 
Programmed  activities  at  the  park  include 
the  Lions  Lagoon,  constructed  by  the 
Lions  Club  in  1967,  Zuber  said.  The 
group  helped  set  up  the  Lagoon’s  pool  and 
dive  tank,  which  was  converted  into  a 
water  splash  park  in  1993. 

The  splash  park’s  admission  is  $1.25 
per  person. 
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Ontario  university  fair 
to  be  held  in  Toronto 

By  Corey  Jubenville  a.m.  to  9 p.m.  on  the  Saturday 

and  9:30  a.m.  to  6 p.m.  on  the 
Ontario  universities  will  be  Sunday,  is  designed  to  provide 
gathering  in  Toronto  to  show  aid  to  students  in  making  deci- 
students  and  parents  what  they  sions  concerning  their  future, 
have  to  offer.  The  fair’s  press  release  says  it. 

For  the  first  time,  all  19  “will  be  providing  comprehen- 
Ontario  universities  will  con-  sive  information  about  all  facets 
vene  at  the  Metro  Toronto  of  university  life  such  as  admis- 
Convention  Centre  Sept.  13-14.  sions,  financial  aid  and  student 
The  universities  will  have  rep-  housing.” 
resentatives  from  their  admis-  Loat  said  she  expects  between 
sions  offices,  and  most  plan  to  30,000  and  40,000  people  to 
bring  faculty  who  will  be  avail-  attend  the  fair, 
able  to  answer  questions.  She  also  said  most  of  the  urn- 
according  to  the  chair  of  the  versifies  will  be  bringing  stu- 
Gntario  universities’  fair  com-  dents  with  them  to  tell  about 

mittee,  Wendy  Loat.  student  life. 

^asH!9®s®^  • ' - Loat  said  she  hopes  adults 

thinking  about  returning  for 
more  education  will  also  visit 
the  fair. 

There  will  be  a general  infor- 
mation sessions  to  help  students 
choose  a university,  said  Loat, 
who  expects  parents  will  also 
take  this  opportunity  to  find  out 
about  the  universities. 

“We’re  very  excited  about  this 
and  we  hope  a lot  of  people  will 
take  advantage  of  this.” 


“The  goal  is  to  provide  a better 
service  to  high  school  students,” 
she  said. 

The  fair  is  being  sponsored  by 
the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  The 
bank  is  donating  $40,000  and 
will  being  providing  informa- 
tion on  financial  planning, 
according  to  Loat. 

Each  institution  will  also  be 
paying  a participation  fee  to  dis- 
play an  exhibit  at  the  fair. 

tie  fair,  which  will  be  open  10 


Are  your  plans  for  the  weekend 
determined  by  how  much  loose 
change  is  in  your  sofa? 

Do  you  only  go  to  the  movies  on 
Tuesdays? 

If  you  answered  yes  to  either  one 
of  these  questions  then... 


Sell  your  text  books! 


Drop  off  your  text 
books  at  the  DSA 
Office  any  time 
before  August  1 5. 


DSA  Used  Text 
Book  Sale 
August  25  to  28 


More  information  available  at  the 
DSA  Office  or  by  calling  748-5131 . 
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Titanic  display  at  Doon  Heritage  Crossroads 


Tom  Reitz,  curator  at  Doon  Heritage  Crossroads,  shows  his  favorite  photograph  in  the  Titanic  display 
On  July  31.  (Photo  by  Lisa  Klopfer) 

Video  review 


By  Lisa  Kloepfer 

Memorabilia  preceding  the 
Titanic’s  fateful  night  off  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland  in  April  1912 
are  being  displayed  in  a photo- 
graphic exhibit  from  July  4 to 
Sept.  1 at  Doon  Heritage 
Crossroads  in  Kitchener. 

The  opening  reception  on  July  3 
was  well  received,  said  Tom 
Reitz,  a Doon  Heritage 
Crossroads  curator. 

“There  are  a lot  of  people  who 
are  fascinated  with  the  Titanic,  the 
disaster  or  the  ship  itself.” 

On  the  evening  of  April  14, 
1912,  the  RMS  Titanic,  on  its 
maiden  voyage,  struck  an  iceberg 
and  sank,  claiming  1 ,500  lives. 

The  photos  and  memorabilia 
shown  at  the  exhibit  were  bor- 
rowed from  the  private  collection 
of  Larry  Robinson.  His  collection 
has  been  shown  throughout 
Ontario  at  museums,  galleries  and 
schools. 

There  is  a television  movie,  and 
a feature  film  on  the  Titanic  slat- 


ed to  be  released,  but  Reitz  said 
they  did  not  put  together  the 
exhibit  because  of  the  potential 
hype. 

“The  Titanic  is  very  popular  as  a 
subject  matter,”  he  said. 

The  exhibit  shows  little  of  the 
disaster,  but  focuses  more  on  the 
ship’s  engineering,  construction, 
and  test  voyages. 

Stock  photos  taken  by  the  com- 
pany as  a record,  a half-scal^^ 
replica  of  the  Titanic’s  brass  bell® 
a miniature  model  of  the  ship,  a 
number  of  books  written  on  the 
subject  and  newspaper  clippings 
are  on  display. 

Reitz  said  the  exhibit  fits  well 
with  the  living  museum’s  mandate 
to  collect,  observe  and  interpret 
local  history. 

“Admission  to  the  RMS  Titanic 
exhibit  is  included  with  regular 
admission. 

Prices  for  admission  are  $5  for 
adults,  $3  for  students/seniors,  $2 
for  children  over  five. 

Doon  Heritage  Crossroads  is 
open  daily  from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 


Donnie  Brasco  not  all  that  it's 


cracked  up  to  be 


By  Lynne  Thompson 

In  order  to  be  a wiseguy,  there 
are  certain  rules  you  must  abide 
by,  at  least  according  to  Benjamin 
Ruggiero,  aka.  Lefty  (A1  Pacino, 
Scent  of  a Woman ) in  the  movie 
Donnie  Brasco,  which  was  recent- 
ly released  on  video. 

Some  of  these  rules  include: 
never  pay  for  a drink;  carry  your 
money  in  a roll,  not  a wallet;  and 
don’t  grow  a moustache. 

Donnie  Brasco  is  based  on  the 
true  story  of  undercover  FBI 
Special  Agent  Joseph  Pistone 
(Johnny  Depp,  Dead  Man).  His 
mission:  to  infiltrate  the  New  York 

Concert  review 


mafia.  His  method:  befriend  mid- 
dle-level mafia  wiseguy  Lefty 
Ruggiero. 

Throughout  the  movie  Pistone 
struggles  to  keep  his  true  identity 
a secret  because  in  the  mafia  the 
name  of  the  game  is  to  stay  alive. 
As  Lefty  tells  him,  “In  our  busi- 
ness you  get  sent  for.  You  go  in 
alive  and  you  come  out  dead  and 
it’s  your  best  friend  that  does  it.” 

Donnie  Brasco  is  primarily  a 
movie  about  conflict:  the  conflict 
between  the  FBI  and  the  mafia; 
the  conflict  between  the  different 
mafia  groups  in  New  York,  and  the 
conflict  Pistone  feels  within  him- 
self. 


As  an  FBI  agent,  Pistone  knows 
his  job  is  to  get  the  dirt  on  the 
mobsters  in  order  to  bring  them 
down. 

However,  in  order  to  stay  alive  he 
must  act  as  they  act,  talk  as  they 
talk  and  dress  as  they  dress.  He 
finds  it  harder  and  harder  to  keep 
his  two  personalities  separate, 
something  which  is  particularly 
evident  when  he  goes  home  to  his 
wife,  Maggie  (Anne  Heche,  TV’s 
Another  World). 

For  the  most  part,  Donnie  Brasco 
is  a good  movie.  However,  for  the 
entire  two  hours  and  seven  min- 
utes it  felt  like  something  was 
missing.  The  previews  on  TV  and 


in  the  theatres  were  action-packed 
and  somewhat  misleading.  I 
couldn’t  wait  to  see  this  movie,  but 
once  I was  actually  watching  it,  I 
was  disappointed. 

Parts  of  the  movie  are  rather 
slow  and  it  is  hard  to  keep  your 
mind  on  what  is  taking  place  on 
the  screen  in  front  of  you.  Also,  at 
times,  the  “mafia-talk”  got  slightly 
confusing,  and  those  who  don’t 
know  about  the  lifestyles  of  the 
underground  may  be  wondering 
what  is  going  on. 

Despite  these  drawbacks,  Donnie 
Brasco  is  still  a movie  worth  see- 
ing. With  a cast  filled  with  big 
names  such  as  Depp,  Pacino, 


Micheal  Madsen  (Resfifsoir  Dogs ) 
and  Bruno  Kirby  ( Basketball 
Diaries),  the  movie  isn't  lackin  in 
acting  ability.  Pacino  plays  the 
role  of  Lefty  with  an  ease  which 
makes  you  think  he's  a natural 
mobster. 

Donnie  Brasco  is  also  a movie 
with  a true  plot.  There  is  a lot  of 
character  development  and  some 
excellent  dialogue  which  helps  to 
carry  the  story  along  wonderfully. 

As  a complete  package,  Donnie 
Brasco  is  worth  sitting  down  to 
watch.  One  word  of  warning 
though:  don't  set  your  expecta- 
tions too  high  or  you'll  be  disap- 
pointed 


Even  after 

By  Ian  S.  Palmer 

With  a minimal  amount  of  pro- 
motion, and  touring  with  a show 
based  on  an  album  released  24 
years  ago.  The  Who’s  world  tour 
pulled  into  Toronto’s  Molson 
Amphitheatre  on  July  29  and  still 
drew  about  16,000  fans.  No  small 
feat  considering  concerts  featuring 
Moist  and  treble  charger,  Live  and 
the  Wallflowers  attracted  between 
6,000  and  8,000. 

It  was  The  Who’s  second  Toronto 
appearance  since  1982  and  it  was 
worth  the  wait. 

The  performance  was  based  on 
1973’s  Quadrophenia,  the  story  of 
Jimmy,  a young  mod  growing  up 
and  rebelling  against  the  system  in 
England  during  the  ’60s.  Jimmy  is 
a complex  young  man  who  has 
four  personalities,  each  represent- 
ed by  a member  of  the  Who.  The 
storyline  was  explained  between 
songs  via  a giant  screen  onstage, 
helping  those  who  were  unfamiliar 
with  the  album. 

Though  the  days  are  long  gone 
when  The  Who  were  a raw  four- 
piece,  kick-ass  rock  band,  they 
still  played  with  the  same  power 
and  passion  they  became  famous 
for  in  the  ’60s  and  ’70s,  even 


all  these  years,  The  Who  still  knows  how 


though  they  were  accompanied  by 
a 10-piece  band. 

The  beer  stands  emptied  and  fans 
rushed  to  their  seats  when  the 
thunderstorm  sequence  came  blar- 
ing through  the  speakers.  They 
knew  what  was  coming  next.  The 
opening  chords  to  The  Real  Me 
came  crashing  down  as  the  stage 
lit  up  and  it  was  non-stop  from 
there.  Quadrophenia  was  played 
in  it’s  entirety  by  the  three  remain- 
ing members  of  The  Who  with  a 
little  help  from  some  friends  and 
family.  Most  notably,  Pete 
Townshend’s  brother,  Simon,  on 
guitar  and  Ringo  Starr’s  son,  Zak 
Starkey,  on  drums. 

Though  he  may  bear  a physical 
resemblance  to  his  famous  father, 
(they  share  the  large  nose  and 
droopy  eyes)  Starkey  has  obvious- 
ly based  his  drumming  style  after 
the  late  great  Keith  Moon,  The 
Who’s  drummer  until  his  death  in 
1978. 

Pete  Townshend  played  half  the 
concert  on  electric  guitar,  a switch 
for  him,  as  he  was  forced  to  play 
strictly  acoustic  because  of  tinni- 
tus in  his  ears  for  the  past  seven  or 
eight  years.  He  still  plays  in  his 
showman-like  style  with  the  wind- 
milling arm  and  the  leaps  in 


the  air. 

The  microphone-swinging  Roger 
Daltrey  looked  like  he  was  ready 
to  go  12  rounds  with  Sugar  Ray 
Leonard.  He  has  kept  his  vocal 
chords  in  good  a shape  as  his 
body  and  still  possesses  one  of  the 
truly  powerful  voices  in  rock 
music.  He  displayed  it  to  perfec- 
tion on  5:15,  Love  Reign  O’er  Me 
and  Sea  and  Sand. 

John  Entwistle  still  prefers  to 
play  in  the  shadows  but  proved 
once  again  why  he  is  considered 
the  best  bass  player  in  the  busi- 
ness. 

Quadrophenia  ended  to  a stand- 
ing ovation  and  then  it  was  time 
for  a few  of  the  classics.  Won’t  Get 
Fooled  Again  was  given  a new 
twist  as  it  started  off  acoustically 
with  Pete  Townshend  and  Daltrey 
singing  it  as  a duo.  Entwistle 
plugged  in  and  joined  them  for  the 
finale. 

From  there  it  was  straight  into 
Behind  Blue  Eyes,  with  the  crowd 
doing  most  of  die  singing. 

Pete  Townshend  than  strapped  on 
a red  stratocaster  and  the  band 
wailed  furiously  through 
Substitute  and  I Can’t  Explain, 
both  timeless  numbers  sounding  as 
if  they  were  written  just  last  week. 
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The  show  ended  with  Who  Are 
You,  started  as  a solo  by  Daltrey 
on  acoustic  guitar,  with  the  band 
joining  in  half-way  through,  build- 
ing it  to  a frenzied  climax. 

Starkey  and  Simon  Townshend 
seem  to  have  given  the  band  a shot 
of  inspiration  which  will  hopefully 


see  the  Who  record  some  new 
material.Their  last  studio  album. 
It’s  Hard,  was  released  in  1982. 

The  concert  proved  that  rock  and 
roll  knows  no  age  boundaries.  I’m 
sure  these  rock  pioneers  could 
show  some  of  the  newer  bands 
how  it’s  done. 


*• 
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McLachlan  reaches  new  level 
with  the  release  of  Surfacing 


By  Lynn  Jackson 

A slight  departure  from  her  usual 
style,  Sarah  McLachlan ’s  latest 
release.  Surfacing,  offers  a distinct 
sound  unmatched  by  her  previous 
efforts. 

For  the  Halifax-bom  singer/song- 
writer, Surfacing  is  her  sixth  effort 
since  her  first  album  Touch  in 
1988. 

Released  on  July  15,  Surfacing 
contains  10  tracks  which  range 
from  purely  instrumental,  like  Last 
Dance,  to  the  contemporary  pop 
sound  of  the  first  release,  Building 
a Mystery. 

Also,  the  CD’s  first  track. 
Building  a Mystery  ventures  from 
her  usual  soul-wrenching  ballads, 
offering  an  up-beat,  “radio-friend- 
ly” sound  and  a catchy  chorus.  A 
thoughtful  meditation  on  an 
anonymous  man  who  builds  up 
defensive  walls,  the  first  single  is 
characterized  by  simple  lyrics  and 
a polished  sound. 

Surfacing' s second  track,  I Love 
You,  is  unlike  McLachlan’s  usual 
ballads,  about  love  gone  wrong  or 


unrequited  love.  The  song’s  lyrics 
express  a realization  of  uncondi- 
tional love.  “Everytime  I’m  close 
to  you  there’s  too  much  I can’t 
say... I forgot  to  tell  you  I love 
you... I cannot  find  the  words  to 
say  I need  you  so.” 

Destined  to  become  another  sin- 
gle of  the  new  release  is  Witness. 
Full  of  religious  overtones. 
Witness  seems  to  articulate  a scep- 
ticism of  a “heavenly”  afterlife. 
“Will  we  bum  in  heaven,  like  we 
do  down  here?. ..when  we’re  done 
soul-searching,  and  we  carry  the 
weight  and  die  for  a cause,  is  mis- 
ery made  beautiful  right  before 
our  eyes?  Will  mercy  be 
revealed...?” 

Another  of  the  many  up-tempo 
songs  that  comprise  Surfacing  is 
Black  and  White.  Spotlighting  her 
extensive  vocal  range,  the  song 
seems  to  comment  on  the  pres- 
sures of  being  female  in  a male 
dominated  society 
The  third  track.  Sweet  Surrender, 
highlights  McLachlan’s  musical 
versatility,  featuring  her  on  vocals, 
piano  and  electric  guitar.  With  use 


of  a drum  machine,  the  song  is 
characterized  by  a fast-paced, 
electronic  sound.  A more  acoustic 
version  of  this  track  is  available  on 
the  bonus  CD  which  is  included  in 
the  special,  limited  editions  of 
Surfacing. 

Also  available  on  the  second  CD 
is  McLachlan’s  rendition  of  a tra- 
ditional song  called  Prayer  of 
Saint  Francis. 

In  a press  release,  McLachlan 
described  her  own  interpretation 
of  the  new  album  in  its  entirety. 
“ Surfacing  is  about  me  finally 
growing  up  and  facing  ugly  things 
about  myself.  We  all  have  a dark 
side;  it’s  bulls**t  to  say  that  we 
don’t.  At  some  point  we’re  going 
to  have  to  face  that.” 

Though  much  of  Surfacing  devi- 
ates from  the  musical  style  of  such 
earlier  CDs  as  199 l’s  Solace  and 
1994’s  Fumbling  Toward  Ecstasy, 
there  are  some  characteristics 
which  remain  the  same. 

But,  if  Surfacing  is  a step  in  the 
evolution  of  McLachlan’s  music, 
then  her  next  release  is  to  be 
eagerly  anticipated. 


Abra  Moore’s  talents 
well  showcased 
with  Strangest  Places 


By  L.A.  Livingston 

The  ethereal,  wistful  voice  of 
Abra  Moore  makes  her  major 
label  debut  for  Arista  Austin  worth 
picking  up.  Strangest  Places 
draws  the  listener  into  its  blend  of 
various  sounds  while  showcasing 
Moore’s  ability  to  be  a vocal 
chameleon.  The  CD  is  a fresh, 
aggressive  approach  to  the  alterna- 
tive pop  genre. 

Moore’s  voice  is  versatile,  effort- 
less and  on  the  edge  of  lethargic  in 
some  tracks.  It  almost  sounds  like 
she  will  trail  off  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence  on  some 
of  the  ballad-like 
songs,  such  as 
Your  Faithful 
Friend,  but  she 
never  does.  Its 
quirkiness  keeps 
you  riveted.  She  can  match  her 
voice  to  the  driving  guitar  of  some 
of  the  tracks,  yet  change  it  to  a 
wistful  voice  quality  for  the  slow- 
er tracks. 

Strangest  Places  is  a cross-sec- 
tion of  creativity.  Moore  wrote  all 
the  songs  on  the  album,  with  the 
exception  of  the  title  song,  which 
she  co-wrote  with  producer  Mitch 
Watkins.  Watkins  also  provides 
electric  and  acoustic  guitar  back- 
ing on  all  the  tracks.  Moore  has  a 
remarkable  way  of  expressing  her- 
self in  her  lyrics.  She  gives  the 
impression  she  is  baring  her  soul, 
but  stays  ambiguous  enough  so  as 
not  to  say  everything. 

There  is  a two-sided  edge  to  the 
lyrics.  Some  of  the  tracks  are  opti- 
mistic, like  Four  Leaf  Clover, 
which  Moore  says  was  written 
exactly  as  it  happened,  and  Don’t 
Feel  Like  Cry  in’.  Other  tracks  are 
cynical,  sad  and  full  of  ripping 
honesty.  Say  It  Like  That  is  an 


honest  track  that  asks  for  honesty 
in  return;  “Say  what  you  want,  say 
what  you  feel/  Tell  it  to  me  like 
that,  tell  it  to  me  light,  tell  it  to  me 
right.”  , 

Never  Believe  You  Now  is  rife 
with  cynicism.  Moore  sings,  “I 
know  a place  where  summers 
shine/  And  every  fairy  tale 
becomes  real  before  my  eyes/  And 
the  stories  that  you  always  tell/ 
Well,  they  never  held  together  too 
well.”  The  track  Happiness  is  any- 
thing but  happy.  She  sings,  “And 
I’ll  cry  about  it/  Hoping  tomorrow 
will  change  my  mind/  Happiness 
has  come  to 
this/  And  God, 
it’s  such  a 
heavy  burden 
to  bear.”  The 
last  song  on 
the  CD, 
Summer’s  Ending,  is  a wistful, 
nostalgic  memoire. 

Moore  grew  up  in  Hawaii,  and^ 
composed  her  first  song  at  the  age 
of  six.  She  studied  piano  in  New 
York  City,  and  moved  to  Europe, 
where  she  developed  her  music. 
She  was  one  of  the  founding 
members  of  Poi  Dog  Pondering 
while  a student  at  the  University 
of  Hawaii.  Poi  Dog  Pondering 
released  two  albums  on  Columbia 
Records.  Moore  released  her  first 
album  Sing  on  Bohemia  Beat 
Records  when  she  settled  in 
Austin,  Tex. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Sheryl 
Crowe,  Joan  Osbome  and  Liz 
Phair  have  gone  before  her, 
Moore’s  brand  of  alternative  pop 
is  satisfying  to  listen  to.  Moore 
can  hold  her  own,  and  does  so 
without  trumpeting  her  own  per- 
sonal angst.  Strangest  Places  is  an* 
honest,  intriguing  CD  that  will  be 
found  tried  and  true. 


The  CD  is  a fresh, 
aggressive  approach  to 
the  alternative  pop  genre. 


Stansfield’s  latest  offering  borders  on  monotonous 
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By  L. Scott  Viifchblson 

It  came  as  a surprise  to  learn  Lisa 
Stansfield  has  released  her  fourth 
self-titled  solo  project. 

Despite  selling  10  million 
albums  during  her  eight-year  solo 
career,  Stansfield  went  into 
relative  obscurity  after  the  release 
of  Affection,  her  debut  compila- 
tion. 

In  1989,  I rushed  to  the  music 
store  to  buy  a cassette  entitled 
Affection  by  a sexy-looking,  sexy- 
sounding  English  woman  named 
Lisa  Stansfield.  The  heavy  pound- 
ing bass  in  All  Around  the  World 
and  This  Is  the  Right  Time,  cou- 
pled with  Stansfield’s  voice  sent 
teenage  hormones  racing  at  high 
school  dances. 

All  Around  the  World  was  a 
i huge  success  for  Stansfield 
'as  it  topped  the  American  pop 
charts  and  rhythm  and  blues 
charts.  Stansfield’s  success  with 
the  song  was  epitomized  by  a per- 
formance at  the  Apollo  Theatre  in 
Harlem. 

In  1991,  her  second  album  Real 
Love  had  four  successful  releases 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in 
1993,  So  Natural,  the  third  release, 


was  marked  by  an  exploration  of 
new  musical  ideas  that  were  met 
with  little  success  compared  to 
previous  efforts. 

Stansfield’s  most  memorable 
public  performance  in  recent  years 
was  at  the  1992  Freddie  Mercury 
Tribute  Concert  for  AIDS 
Awareness  at  Wembley  Stadium. 
Stansfield  took  the  stage  in  hair 
curlers,  pushing  a vacuum  cleaner 
to  perform  These  Are  the  Days  of 
Our  Lives  with  George  Michael. 

In  1997,  Stansfield  has  returned 
with  music  that  features  string, 
horns  and  a heavy  bass  rhythm, 
elements  of  the  ’90s  English 
music  scene. 

Her  lyrics  are  aimed  at  the  20- 
something  or  30-something  age 
bracket,  in  which  professional  suc- 
cess has  been  achieved  but  a last- 
ing, loving  relationship  has  not 
been  found. 

The  content  in  the  majority  of  the 
songs  from  the  new  album  deals 
with  lost  loves,  cheating  loves  or 
loves  not  found.  It  gets  a little 
monotonous. 

Track  three,  I’m  Leavin’,  the 
song  is  about  a cheating  man 
whose  female  lover  has  had 
enough  of  his  antics. 


Stansfield  sings,  “More  and  more 
you  proved  to  be  a boy,  but  I can’t 
babysit  no  more.” 

Some  of  the  tracks  are  more 
socially  conscious  on  the  new  CD 
than  in  other  Stansfield  songs.  The 
song  Suzanne  is  about  an  abused 
woman  who  pleads  with  her  sister 
Suzanne  to  help  her  get  out  of  the 
abusive  relationship. 

Track  seven,  The  Line,  is  also 


politically  motivated  as  Stans- 
field’s lyrics  make  reference  to  a 
depleting  environment  and  dishon- 
est arms-dealing  politicians. 

Stansfield  makes  these  different 
from  the  usual  socially  conscious 
songs  by  giving  them  a deep  bass 
rhythm  and  horn  section. 

The  best  song  on  the  CD  is  You 
Know  How  to  Love  Me.  A tune 
reminiscent  of  ’70s  childhood 


memories  of  Gladys  Knight.  The 
lyrics  are  weak  but  the  music  itself 
is  great  with  a funky  flute,  horns 
and  a disco-beat  bass. 

Regretfully,  the  majority  of  the 
15  songs  from  Lisa  Stansfield  are 
very  similar.  The  same  love- 
starved  theme  in  the  lyrics  and  a 
bass  rhythm  that  has  grown 
increasingly  annoying  over  the 
years. 


The  Sanctuary 


Summer  Hours 

Monday  - Thursday  7 am  - 7 pm 
Fridays  7 am  - 5 pm 
Closed  on  Weekends 


,<=°« 


NO' 


Stop  by  for  a game  of  pool  or  watch  TV  during  your  lunch  break 
If  you  have  any  suggestions  for  activities  for  the  summer 
students  stop  by  the  DSA  Office  and  let  us  know! 


t 
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A night  in  the  life  of  a Conestoga-trained  paramedic 


Spoke  reporter  Ross  Bragg  spent  10  hours  behind  the  scenes 
with  Conestoga  paramedic  graduate  Bob  Van  Houwelingen  of 
the  K-W  Ambulance  Service.  Here’s  what  he  found  out. 


By  Ross  Bragg 


7:09  p.m.  Ready  and  set  to  go 

Nine  minutes  into  his  shift,  on  a 
sunny  July  evening,  and  K-W 
Regional  Ambulance  Service 
paramedic  Bob  Van  Houwelingen 
x is  about  one-third  done  an  invento- 
ry of  the  ambulance  that  he  and  his 
partner  John  Oleaczek  will  use  for 
their  1 2-hour  shift. 

Each  of  the  161  items  must  not 
only  be  checked  off  a list  but  be 
within  easy  reach,  sterile  and  in 
working  order.  Batteries  in  every- 
thing from  flashlights  to  heart 
monitors  must  be  charged  and 
ready  to  go. 

"You  never  know  when  you 
might  get  a call,  and  you  never 
know  how  long  you  might  be  out," 
says  Van  Houwelingen,  who  grad- 
sated  from  Conestoga's  paramedic 
urogram  in  May.  "Last  night  we 
cept  getting  calls  and  never  got 
back  to  base  until  3:30  in  the 
morning." 

The  ambulance  is  not  only 
equipped  to  transport  patients,  but 
to  respond  to  major  life  threaten- 
ing injuries,  including  heart 
attacks  and  spinal  injuries,  says 
Van  Houwelingen. 

If  a . . 


rounds  comers,  it  becomes  obvi- 
ous why  each  of  the  161  items  in 
the  ambulance  is  strapped  down. 
Similarly,  every  seat  — including 
those  in  the  patient  compartment 
— have  working  seat-belts. 

Sitting  in  the  passenger  seat,  Van 
Houwelingen  navigates  his  partner 
through  traffic  lights.  "Clear,"  he 
says  as  the  vehicle  slows  toward 
red  lights,  and  "green,"  he  says,  as 
it  speeds  past  green  ones. 

It  is  less  than  six  minutes  since 
the  911  call.  The  ambulance  has 
travelled  city  streets,  a stretch  of 
highway  and  a maze  of  narrow 
suburban  roads  before  arriving  at  a 
small  house.  There  they  meet  fire 
department  paramedics  and  a 
crowd  of  curious  neighbors. 


7:12  p.m.  Bob  Van  Houwelingen  checks  over  his  equipment  at  the  start  of  his  shift  with  the  K-W 


Regional  Ambulance  Service  Saturday,  July  19. 


(Photo  by  Ross  Bragg) 


8:10  p.m. 

Van  Houwelingen  and  Oleaczek 
go  directly  to  the  patient  in 
the  back  of  the  house.  Discussions 
begin  between  Van  Houwelingen 
and  the  patient,  Van  Houwelingen 
and  Oleaczek,  Oleaczek  and 
the  patient's  wife,  Oleaczek  and 
firefighters,  Oleaczek  and  dis- 
patch. Soon  everyone  agrees  the 
patient  needs  prompt,  not  urgent, 
care.  Priority  Code  4 has  been 


patient 
requires 
on-board 
oxygen  or 
ventila- 
tion, for 
example, 
the  over- 


tion.  Van  Houwelingen  goes 
through  another  head  to  toe 
evaluation  of  the  patient  including 
looking  into  his  eyes  with  a small 
light  and  using  a computerized 
monitor  to  check  the  heart. 
"Your  heart  rhythm  looks  good  . . . 
I think  it  looks  better  than  mine," 
he  says  to  the  patient  with  a reas- 
suring smile. 

Van  Houwelingen,  20,  is  the 
youngest  of  61  paramedics 
employed  by  the  K-W  Ambulance 
Services. 


‘There  is  a saying  they  teach  us  at  the  college  so 

■ 

we  learn  to  keep  control  of  the  situation . . . CTA,  it 


stands  for  contain  the  adrenalir 

m pi  *-  iss 


Bob  Van  Houwelingen,  paramedic  and  Conestoga  graduate. 


sized  van  is  equipped  with  resusci- 
tators  for  children  and  adults,  a 
tracheostomy  kit  and  other  life- 
saving equipment: 


8:04  p.m.  Priority  Code  Four 

Van  Houwelingen  is  not  far  from 
his  partner  when  a Code  4 reaches 
the  K-W  ambulance  base  on 
Charles  Street.  Code  4 is  the  high- 
est of  three  other  priority  codes, 
including  prompt,  scheduled  and 
deferrable.  Code  4 signals  a life- 
threatening  situation. 

In  a matter  of  seconds,  both  Van 
Houwelingen  and  Oleaczek  are 
sitting  in  the  front  of  the  ambu- 
lance, speeding  toward  a house 
where,  according  to  dispatch,  a 
man  is  slipping  in  and  out  of  con- 
sciousness. 

Halfway  up  the  street,  sirens  are 
on  and  the  speedometer  needle 
creeps  forward.  As  the  vehicle 


downgraded  to  priority  Code  3, 
meaning  no  sirens  for  the  return 
trip. 

The  patient  is  lifted  onto  the 
stretcher,  and  the  stretcher  is  lifted 
into  the  back  of  the  ambulance. 

"We  have  to  constantly  evaluate 
risk,"  says  Van  Houwelingen 
explaining  the  codes.  "We  have  to 
have  a fair  assessment  of  the 
patient's  risk  before  we  can  justify 
the  lives  that  might  be  endangered 
by  screeching  though  intersec- 
tions." 


8:17  p.m.  Patient  care 

As  Oleaczek  drives  directly  to 
Grand  River  Hospital,  near  the 
union  of  Kitchener  and  Waterloo, 
Van  Houwelingen  attends  to  the 
patient.  Constantly  talking  to  the 
man,  Van  Houwelingen  checks 
each  vital  sign.  Before  calling  the 
hospital  with  the  latest  informa- 


8:32  p.m.  Paper  Work 

After  bringing  the  patient  to  doc- 
tors and  nurses  at  Grand  River 
Hospital,  Van  Houwelingen  begins 
to  document  every  aspect  of  the 
call. 

"It  is  not  just  for  billing  purpos- 
es," says  Van  Houwelingen.  "If 
something  happens  down  the 
road  where  our  procedures  are  in 
question,  we  may  need  to  rely  on  a 


report  of  our  perfor- 
Van  Houwelingen  then 


He  recalls 
Conestoga's 
one-year  pro- 
gram as 
intense  and 
rigorous. 
"There  was 
barely 


precise 
mance. 
calls 

dispatch  for  a breakdown  of  where 
they  were  at  each  stage  of  the  call. 

Van  Houwelingen  says  ambu- 
lance services  are  regulated  by  the 
Ontario  government,  meaning 
everything  from  patient  care  to 
driving  must  be  within  the 
Ministry  of  Health's  guidelines. 

"We  are  only  allowed  to  go  20 
km-h  above  whatever  the  actual 
speed  limit  is.  And  we  never,"  he 
says  with  a reassuring  smile,  "go 
faster  than  that." 


enough  time  to  study,  let  alone  go 
out  with  friends,"  Van 
Houwelingen  says,  describing  the 
program  which  includes  courses  in 
anatomy  and  crisis  intervention. 
Van  Houwelingen  says  he  put 
extra  pressure  on  himself  to  get 
marks  in  the  90s  because  the 
industry  is  so  competitive.  "I  was 
lucky  to  get  a job  and  even  more 
lucky  to  get  my  first  choice  of 
places  to  work." 


9:23  p.m.  Code  3 

Just  as  Oleaczek  lifts  his  first 
bite  of  dinner  to  his  mouth,  a red 
phone  rings  on  the  counter.  It's  dis- 
patch with  a Code  3 and  Oleaczek 
rushes  to’  meet  Van  Houwelingen 
at  the  ambulance,  "This  always 
happens  to  me,"  says  Oleaczek, 
taking  a final  look  at  his  cooling 
dinner. 


1 1 :20  p.m.  John  Oleaczek  (left)  shows  Bob  Van  Houwelingen  the  floodlights  on  the  helicopter  land- 
ing pad  at  Grand  River  Hospital  K-W  Health  Centre.  (Photo  by  Ross  Bragg) 


9:24  p.m.  Bases  covered 

Just  as  the  ambulance  leaves  the 
bay  doors,  dispatch  calls  on  the 
ambulance's  radio.  "Looks  like  the 
guys  stationed  in  Waterloo  are 
closer  and  will  respond  to  this 
one,"  says  Oleaczek. 

Back  at  the  base,  Oleaczek  and 
Van  Houwelingen  split  their  time 
between  office  work,  doing  the 
weekly  and  talking  shop. 

Van  Houwelingen  says  he  got 
a lot  out  of  the  paramedic  prog- 
ram because  as  students  they 
had  to  log  100  hours  of  actual 
experience  in  the  ambulance. 
"They  send  us  into  the  thick  of  it 
right  from  the  beginning." 

He  says  he  has  also  learned  a lot 


from  working  with  Oleaczek,  who 
has  been  with  K-W  Regional 
Ambulance  Service  since  graduat- 
ing from  Conestoga's  paramedic 
program  in  1979.  "John  knows  all 
the  short  cuts.  Even  though  I grew 
up  in  this  city,  some  of  these 
streets  can  be  pretty  confusing.  For 
example,  the  two  major  streets, 
Weber  and  King,  cross  each  other 
three  times." 


8:50  p.m.  Fuel 

When  Van  Houwelingen  and 
Oleaczek  get  back  to  base  they 
head  for  the  fridge.  In  the  small 
kitchen,  a hotdog  and  plate  of 
macaroni  and  cheese  sit  half  eaten. 
Both  were  apparently  left  by 
another  pair  of  paramedics  pulled 
away  for  a call. 

While  Oleaczek  heats  a plate  of 
ham  and  potatoes,  Van 
Houwelingen  grabs  a juice  and 
begins  what  they  call  "the  week- 
ly," a set  of  small  jobs  to  be  fin- 
ished if  there  is  time  between 
calls.  Van  Houwelingen  says,  "It's 
also  called  the  grunt  work  and  it  is 
mostly  for  the  new  guy.  Still,  John 
and  the  other  guys  usually  help 
out." 


1:12  a.m.  Eerie  silence 

As  the  night  wears  on,  Van 
Houwelingen  and  Oleaczek  have 
been  pulled  away  once  for  a rou- 
tine patient  transport  and  once  to 
sit  on  standby  at  Grand  River 
Hospital.  "It's  been  slow,  especial- 
ly since  it's  Saturday  night  and  it's 


“I  was  lucky  to  get  a job 
and  even  more  lucky  to 
get  my  first  choice  of 
places  to  work.” 


Bob  Van  Houwelingen 


a full  moon,"  says  Van 
Houwelingen. 

As  Van  Houwelingen  jokes  with 
another  pair  of  paramedics, 
Oleaczek  works  at  the  office 
computer.  Both  are  never  far 
from  what  they  call  the  bat-phone. 
After  finishing  a bag  of  candies 
Van  Houwelingen  says,  "Any 
time  now,  that  red  phone  could 
ring  and  off  we  go.  There  is  a say- 
ing they  teach  us  at  the  college  so 
we  learn  to  keep  control  of  the  sit- 
uation . . . CTA,  it  stands  for  con- 
tain the  adrenalin." 


8 a.m. 

It  is  one  hour  after  his  shift  was 
supposed  to  have  ended,  and  Van 
Houwelingen  is  just  changing  out 
of  his  blue  coveralls  and  preparing 
to  leave  base. 

Five  minutes  before  their  shift 
was  to  end,  and  just  after  returning 
from  a Code  4 involving  a woman 
with  chest  pains.  Van 
Houwelingen  and  Oleaczek  were 


pulled  away  on  another  Code  4 
pick  up  a man  who  cut  his  head(^ 


severely  after  falling  out  of  bed. 

As  the  new  crew  re-stocks  the 
vehicle  with  bandages  and  emer- 
gency medications,  Van 
Houwelingen  will  head  home  to 
sleep  before  his  next  shift.  In  less 
than  12  hours,  he  says,  he  will  be 
back  to  do  it  all  over  again. 


